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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

One of the best characterizations of the Conference at Wash- 
ington was made by Mr. Balfour, early in the proceedings; when 
he described Mr. Hughes's introductory speech as "a great histor- 
ical event" through which "a new chapter in the history of world 
reconstruction had been worthily opened." That was a judicious 
estimate not only of the speech, which had been delivered, but 
also of the Conference itself, the actual deliberations of which 
had not yet been held; because the speech alone was sufficient 
to invest the Conference with that quality. Had Mr. Hughes 
modelled his address according to precedent, he would have sug- 
gested the appointment of a commission to consider limitation 
and perhaps reduction of naval armament. Instead, he startled 
and rejoiced the world by presenting at once a specific plan, under 
which the three chief maritime Powers would scrap forty per cent 
of their navies, refrain from further construction for a period of 
ten years, abandoning even the new vessels now on the stocks, 
and hereafter limit their fleets in the ratio of five units for Amer- 
ica, five for Great Britain, and three for Japan. Such a proposal 
was never before made in human history. 

This memorable address established the first salient feature of 
the Conference, beyond cavil or question; a feature which gave 
the Nation cause to observe Thanksgiving Day with a solemn 
zest of exultation such as it had not known for years. That was 
that, no matter what might be the final outcome of the Confer- 
ence, the United States had kept faith with itself and with the 
world. America had always professed to be non-militant, stand- 
ing unarmed amid the camps; and when finally it was compelled 
in self-defense to arm in every member and to enter the World 
War it did so with a protest against the detestable necessity and 
with the avowed purpose, after winning the war, to do all that in 
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it lay to assure the world that such wars should be no more. 
That profession and that purpose were abundantly vindicated in 
Mr. Hughes's address, and in the approval which it received from 
the Congress and from the people of the United States. It was 
noteworthy that some of the most hearty commendation and 
support of the drastic proposal for navy reduction came from the 
builders of warships and from naval officers of high and represen- 
tative rank. In that epochal incident American statesmanship, 
patriotism and humanity "made good" for peace as truly as 
American soldiers had "made good" in war between the Marne 
and the Rhine. 

The response was instant and inevitable, not only in this coun- 
try but also from the other Powers participating in the Confer- 
ence. It was fittingly first given by the greatest of naval Powers 
through one of the most authoritative of all its statesmen. Mr. 
Balfour is a most dexterous dialectician, who can on occasion — 

distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side; 

but here there was no hair-splitting. As frankly and unequivo- 
cally as Mr. Hughes had offered the American suggestion, he 
presented the British reply; and that reply was, in every essential 
principle, an unqualified approval and acceptance. The only 
significant modification of detail which he proposed was to go 
even a little further than the American suggestion in the reduc- 
tion and limitation of submarine equipment. No less direct 
and positive was the second response. Japan made it clear, 
through Admiral Kato, that she too fully accepted the principle 
of the American proposal; and though she sought one material 
modification of detail, the reasons for her doing so were easily 
discernible and if not convincing were at least worthy of consider- 
ation. Realizing, doubtless, that her cherished alliance with 
Great Britain was likely to be abandoned, leaving her to stand 
alone, like other Powers, she naturally strove to secure for herself 
all possible advantages. Her chief plea was for a larger per- 
centage of naval strength than that which America had suggested 
and which Great Britain also considered sufficient; namely, a 
ratio of three and a half for herself instead of three, to the five 
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each of the other two Powers. This plea also included the re- 
tention in her navy of the new super-dreadnought Mutsu, which 
under Mr. Hughes's plan would presumably have to be scrapped. 
It was noteworthy, however, that Mr. Hughes had formulated 
his suggestion so advisedly and upon so strong a basis of facts as 
to be able to maintain it against the Japanese exception; while 
there was no indication that Japan ever thought of insisting upon 
the issue to an extent that would imperil the result of the 
Conference. 

After this alignment of the three great naval Powers, chief in- 
terest turned to France and to the question of her military 
strength on both land and sea. Her first spokesman was her 
Prime Minister, M. Briand, who made, to quote again Mr. Bal- 
four's apt phrases, "a perfectly candid, perfectly lucid, perfectly 
unmistakable exposition of the inmost thoughts " of himself and, 
we may assume, of the French Nation. It was a masterpiece of 
parliamentary oratory. But the obvious and enormous dif- 
ference between the situation of France in respect to a possible 
war and that of the three Powers whose representatives had al- 
ready spoken made it inevitable that the tone of his address 
would be very different from theirs, and made it not at all to be 
wondered at that he incited controversy where they had averted 
or allayed it. For twenty centuries France had been subject to 
periodical aggressions from the predatory Power beyond the 
Rhine; two of the worst of these attacks had been made within 
our own time; and there was reason to believe that another was 
already being planned. In these circumstances, M. Briand held 
that France was confronted by this simple alternative: Either she 
must have assurance of protection through the aid of America and 
Great Britain if she were again attacked, in which case she would 
gladly make a sweeping reduction of her army; or, if left to her 
own defense, she must maintain her army at whatever strength 
she might deem necessary. 

The sincerity of this seemed unquestionable. It is inconceiv- 
able that after what they have suffered in the last seven years, and 
are still suffering, the French people are inclined toward another 
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war, or even toward a maintenance of militarism; and it is equally 
inconceivable that French statesmen, driven to their wits' end to 
make their Budget balance, would insist upon a single franc of 
military expenditure beyond what they considered necessary. 
Nor were the apprehensions concerning Germany baseless. It 
has for some time been notorious that prominent leaders of opin- 
ion in that country are urging preparation for a war of revenge, 
and that in schools the youth of Germany are being taught that 
such a conflict is to be expected in the not distant future. Nor 
was the attitude of Germany toward the Conference and toward 
M. Briand's speech devoid of significance. Down to that point, 
she had had little to say. Doubtless she had found bitter food 
for thought in the circumstance that while only ten years before 
she had arrogantly declared that she would permit no interna- 
tional transactions anywhere in the world without her advice and 
consent, she was now almost contemptuously excluded from the 
most important international conference ever held. But the 
moment M. Briand's pointed speech was heard, she made haste 
to set in motion her characteristic propaganda; protesting that 
her intentions were always pacific, that she had no military 
strength and no means of developing any, that France was as ever 
insatiably militaristic, and that instead of France needing protec- 
tion against Germany, the helpless lambs of Germany needed pro- 
tection against the ravening wolves of France. Tears of Teutonic 
pity were also shed for Japan, lest she should be betrayed by the 
unholy Anglo-Franco-American conspirators, and those who a 
few years ago were beating the big drum and rattling the "good 
German sword" against the "Yellow peril" grew sentimental 
over the "community of interest" between Germany and 
Japan. 

These demonstrations served chiefly to strengthen M. Briand's 
case. To his address only one reply was possible at the Confer- 
ence. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hughes made it clear that they cor- 
dially sympathized with him and with France, and emphasized 
their belief that the Powers behind them could never for a mo- 
ment consider the crime of leaving France isolated and aban- 
doned to her enemies. They could not offer a written treaty of 
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alliance, nor even an entente; but they did in the most explicit 
manner recognize the moral obligation of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
to support that "bulwark of civilization" against any further 
aggressions from the East. That their generous and cordial 
tones were not universally echoed, was not surprising. Political 
considerations are irrepressible; and differences of racial or of 
national temperament frequently have undesirable effects. 
Criticism was chiefly directed against the suggestion that France 
should not be subjected to precisely the same rule of naval dis- 
armament that was prescribed for the great naval Powers. It is 
pointed out in reply, however, that France in the World War 
threw all her strength on land, neglecting her navy; that in con- 
sequence her fleet is now so small as to be negligible, and that a 
reduction of it by forty per cent would leave a remainder so small 
as to be inefficient for the lawful purposes of peace; that by the 
end of the ten years' naval holiday every one of her vessels would 
be unfit for use, leaving her with none at all; and that she now 
wishes to build not a single heavy battleship, but merely a num- 
ber of light, swift cruisers, to serve the essential needs of commu- 
nication with her world-wide colonies and a certain police duty 
along their coasts. The suggestion of serious rivalry between 
France and Italy for naval dominance in the Mediterranean 
should be intolerable. 

The question of the disposition of China had been supposed by 
many to be the crux of the Conference. It was indeed of im- 
mense importance, since China was the last considerable area of 
the earth's surface which seemed to be open in any degree to in- 
vasion, exploitation, and confiscation by more powerful nations. 
Not many years ago the entire empire was partitioned — on paper 
— among a few Powers, and that sordid scheme might have been 
fulfilled had it not been for the course of John Hay in securing ad- 
hesion to his great principle of the Open Door coupled with 
equality of opportunity and maintenance of China's territorial 
integrity and political independence. That American achieve- 
ment made it eminently appropriate that the plan for further 
dealing with the Chinese question, at Washington, should be of 
American origin and sponsorship. Of the four items of Mr. 
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Root's proposals, the first and third were nothing more nor less 
than a categorical reaffirmation of the agreement which Mr. Hay 
secured; while the second and fourth dealt in precisely the same 
spirit with the new state of affairs in China which has come into 
existence since Mr. Hay's time. They are pledges to refrain from 
taking advantage, for selfish gain, of the unsettled condition of 
Chinese affairs, and to give China the best possible opportunity to 
rehabilitate and firmly to establish herself as a sovereign nation. 
The prompt and unanimous adoption of Mr. Root's proposals, 
as expressing "the firm intention of the Powers attending this 
Conference", was highly gratifying, and it is to be hoped that the 
full significance of that action will be recognized and put into 
effect. 

These salient features of the Conference and its work and its 
meaning to the world were established at an early date in its 
deliberations, and faith forbids a doubt that they will be sub- 
stantially confirmed in the final details of its agreements, and will 
hereafter be loyally respected by the participatory Powers. To 
what extent the results of the Conference will be committed to 
formal treaties, made and ratified in the usual manner, or will 
be left to unwritten agreements of moral rather than legal force, 
is at the time of this writing yet to be determined; as is also the 
question of periodical renewals of the Conference by an As- 
sociation of Free Nations, such as President Harding has consis- 
tently advocated. In any event we must believe that the Confer- 
ence will amply justify itself in assured beneficence to mankind; in- 
scribing as the watchword of the world's new era the words which 
highly served that purpose at the beginning of our own national 
life: 

"Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair. The event is in the hands of God." 



